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Planes Bnllt of Wood 

Held Aid te Prodxictlon 
Britain Adopts New Plyvioods 

lo Speed Ontpnt, U. S. Expert Says 

Paster warplane production through the use of new types of plywood instead of metal 
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in order to relieve reported shortages of aluminum and to permit the t^pii^ of 
large reservoirs of unused woodworking labor, vra.s suggested today hy Ihomas D. Perry, 
Development Engineer of Eesinous Products and Chemical Conpany of Philadelphia, 
British aircraft plants have already turned to new methods of wood construction to 
eliminate laborious riveting and because of metal and labor shortages , this expert 
reports. 

Writing in the March issue of the Journal of Aeronautical Sciences, 
published today, Mr, Perry points out that new synthetic resin adhesives have 
eliminated the old faults of laminated wood construction and have changed the air- 
craft engineer's opinion as to the usefulness of wood in modem plane construction, 
laminated wood or plywood dates back to 15 OO B.C. and was widely used in World War 
airplanes, but the lack of adhesives which would resist rain, sm, sub-zero cold 
and fungus growths prevented further*, ejcpansion of its use until very recently, he 
states,, when strong water proo,f and fungus-rproof resin adhesives became available 

for laminating hardwood sheets, and new machines for the production of pl^od 
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aircraft parts were developed. 

Such advances as the use of diathermy for setting resin adhesives, machines 
that eliminate the old taped joints of plywood, rubber bag devices to form curved 
wood parts of great strength, and the use of huge presses to compress or "alloy" 
laminated hardwoods, were cited Mr. Perry as contributing to the re-birth of 
wood as an aircraft material. Engineers have long realized that plywood has an 
extremely high strength and stiffness for its weight , and English designers are 
using it with excellent success for spars and girders, wing and fuselage covering, 
tail surfaces and braces, leading edges, fairings, bomb-bay doors, noses, etc,. 
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he reveals. 
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"One of the disadvantages that has been in 5 >uted to plywood, but quite 
erroneously, I'Mr. perry says, "was its tendency toward inflammability. It is 
perfectly apparent that the major hazard in flight is the gasoline fuel. If this 
becomes ignited at any point, it matters little whether the plane is made of 
fabric, plywood, wood or metal, for the results are equally disastrous. 

Irperience has changed opinion on this point, due partly to better safeguards 
‘gainst fire, and it is not longer considered an unfavorable factor in the use 
of plywood as an aircraft material." 


Other advantages of plyi-rood as an aircraft material, it is pointed out. 
are the ample domestic supplies of hardwoods , and the availability of large 
numbers of skilled woodworkers not at present employed in defense work. Also, 
from the airplane perforiiance standpoint, it is aid that cemented plywood wing and 
fuselage covering has less wind resistance because of the absence of rivet heads, 
and according to English reports , less tendency to tear vdxen hit by anti-aircraft 
shrapnel or explosive shells. Eepairing damaged plywood covering is also done 
quickly at IhAoE. airfields by cementing thin wood sheets over the holes, 
observers report. Hewly developed "urea" resins make this possible, Mr. Perry 
says, and these cements are actually stronger than the wood itself. 
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